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Introduction by J. N. Reilly 


Where there was hope there is now despair. The country has been 
betrayed by Tony Blair and New Labour. Instead of the much prayed 
for and expected reversal of Tory policies, the ideology of greed and 
contempt which has been Jaying waste to our communities, what do 
we get but more of the same: rising unemployment, and where there is 
employment, slave wages: a concerted attack on the most vulnerable 
and poorest people in our communities, including the disabled whose 
entitlement to state benefits is being eroded, not least by intimidation, 
a tactic also used against Poll Tax defaulters, the very people whose 
fight against Thatcherism helped Blair into office: and 16 and 17 year 
olds are still to be denied benefits. You can marry at 16, you can die 
for you’re country at 16, but you’re not worth benefits, you’re not 
worth a decent minimum wage, you’re not worth an education, which 
just about sums up what Blair and his acolytes think of you, no matter 
what age you are. 

The NHS in decay, the education system in chaos, all our institutions 
to a greater or lesser extent suffering from financial and intellectual 
underinvestment and that poisonous mix of sleaze and political 
correctness. It’s the same in the Scottish literary scene and with 
Scottish publishers; sadly a cottage industry compared to English 
publishing houses; where it’s a matter of who you know rather than 
what you know — pucker up those lips and start kissing arse if you 
want a career — where if you don’t like who they like and you don’t 
hate who they hate, well, you know what to do. 

There isn’t a staff-room, office or board-room which isn’t con- 
taminated with the pernicious legacy of Thatcherism as now embraced 
and perpetuated by Blair and New Labour. And as if that isn’t more 
than enough contamination to deal with, the very food we would like 
to afford to eat more of is under threat from the biotechnology 
corporations. Don’t believe them when they say genetically modified 
food will feed the starving millions. Don’t believe them when they say 
genetically modified food will be inexpensive. All they want is your 
money. Don’t believe them when they say it’s safe. They can’t prove 
it’s safe. And while corporations such as Monsanto, Zenecca and 
Novartis spread lies about the safety of genetically modified food, 
Blair is jumping from one politically correct hobby horse to another, 
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such as the drugs question, allocating 217 million pounds for fighting 
the proliferation of drugs, when everyone but the ignorant and those 
with vested interests agree that no one should be criminalised for 
taking any drug and that through the legalisation of cannabis and other 
substances our economic and cultural well-being would be greatly 
enhanced. 

What disgusting amounts of money Blair and New Labour are 
squandering! 200 million have also been allocated to crime blackspots 
but not for education and jobs. Just like Thatcher Blair has no intention 
of attending to the root causes of crime, poverty, ill health and 
ignorance, because like Thatcher he believes in only the free market. 

Added to the above, as you know, is the 750 million pounds being 
spent on the Millennium Dome, an inauspicious monument to New 
Labour’s madness. 

Forming around us is not the nanny state but the police state 

controlled by the economics of multi-national corporations, in which 
you will have no choices. 
Only the most fearful, ignorant or power hungry, would deny that it 
is now time for Scotland to take responsibility for itself, that it is now 
time to be responsible for ourselves, to grasp the potential of the new 
Scottish Parliament and move towards Independence in 2002, to take 
our place in the world and aspire to the finest human actions. The 
future is in your hands. 

We are fortunate we can choose Independence, for think of our 
friends in the north of England and the Midlands, indeed throughout 
England, and even more so, all those nations such as Kashmir 
Kosovo, Tibet and Palestine, each and every one desperate to lift tie 
yoke of tyranny. 

Wouldn’t it be a fine and fitting gesture when our Parliament opens 
to return the Ghost Dance Shirt which is in the Kelvingrove Museum 
and Art Gallery, Glasgow, to the Lacota Sioux, by presenting it to 

Marcella Le Beau. 

In the present anthology the joys, fears, hopes and desires of Scotland 
are given an eloquent voice by some of Scotland’s finest poets 
essayists, authors and artists. : 

It is now time to claim our Celtic/European cultural heritage, to 
create the Scotland we desire, to create the future. 


Ina place called Scotland, 23/24 Oct. 1998 


a ‘welfare timebomb’. This is a tissue of lies. Britain spends less on 
Social Security than any comparable nation, just 13 percent of its 
Gross Domestic Product. The rich can very much afford to pay for 
improvements in society. 

What is lacking is the political will, the compassion and altruism that 
is needed to take effective action against poverty. We all need to raise 
our horizons to visualise a better and more socially just society and 
bury forever the rampant greed and corruption of Thatcherism which 
the New Labour Government carries around as a badge of pride. 


Farquhar McLay 


The Crumrush Story 


I am at one end of a bench in George Square. A resting place. Legs 
crossed at the feet, hands in trouser pockets, head thrown well back, 
face to the summer sky, eyes shut but not asleep. A can of lager on the 
bench beside me. 

At the other end, wearing a khaki greatcoat, a gentleman in angry 
discourse with the unseen. Several of the unseen. They have been 
having a go at him since I came here half-an-hour ago. But he gives 
back as good as he gets. “Don’t fret yir sweet fuckin arses,” he growls, 
“the likes o yous urnae up tae it, no wi me onywye, no wi me. I wis 
top dog, get it? That’s it, try it, son. Even if yi get me yi cannae keep 
me — I'll spill myself. You’ll fuckin see, sonny boy. That erysipelas 
bastard in the white! That dick head!” 

From time to time he swings a punch. Other times he half rises and 
makes a grab at his tormentors. He would stomp them under his heel if 
only he could get a grip on them. It looks like they always elude him. 

His antics are frightening off the respectable citizenry who come by 
looking for a sit-down. It is just right for me. I can do without the 
crush. The space between Khaki and me remains nicely unoccupied 
except for my lager. 

Then these three exhausted-looking Orientals trudge into the scene. 
They’re taking snapshots of the stone equestrians, Victoria and Albert, 
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just above us. They clock the bench and they’re slowly wending their 
weary way over. 

Pm praying Khaki will start smiting the air again just about now. But 
no matter. Help is on hand from quite another source. It’s the 
juggernaut Crumrush bearing down on them from the flank. He 
overtakes and cuts a swathe through the tourists, a plump girl of 
refined mien and two scrawny youths, all wearing glasses. 

They stand stockstill with their cameras hanging limp and stare at the 
man bulldozing past with the bulged and battered old suitcase. He is in 
his usual state of dilapidation, walking sideways, his shirt burst open 
at the neck and the tie, a stringy affair with minute, tortured knot 
trailing behind him in the gentle breeze. Set on the back of his head is 
a white showerproof hat of Italian origin - memento of a holiday in 
Florence a long while back, when earnings were better. He now raises 
the hat in greeting. “It is you. I thought it was you. Boots taking his 
ease.” 

He puts down the suitcase, gives Khaki an appraising glance, hands 
me my lager and plumps himself down beside me. He folds his arms 
and leans towards me. 

“Old soldiers’ reunion, is it?” 

I can see he’s kind of pleased with himself about something. It 
occurs to me he might even be in funds. Nobody can be more 
generous than Walter when he has a few quid. Not that that is very 
often, not lately anyway. He’s been on a bad streak, that’s for sure. 
But nothing lasts forever. So ’'m beginning to let myself think about a 
rib dinner in the Briggait and maybe a pint, or a couple of pints even, 
to wash it down. It wouldn’t be the first time [ve been lucky with 
Walter. But my hopes take a plunge when he says: ‘““What a morning 
it’s been! You wouldn’t credit it. I haven’t stopped once. From 
Maryhill to Shawlands Cross and back. From Byres Road to Yoker to 
Anniesland to Partick. All over the shop. No breakfast, no bus fares, 
nothing. I’m just this minute out of Zammara’s. What a morning!” 

A taxing pilgrimage, even without the suitcase, and even for a 
younger man than Walter. But he has a strong constitution. As he says 
himself, the constitution of a plutocrat! That’s his background. 
Gastronomically speaking, an excellent background. He had a good 
start in life. All that bourgeois feeding in childhood, training him up 
for power in the boardroom. You can see how it has stood him in good 
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stead. As heir to the Crumrush fortune he had to develop robust 
appetites. They say it’s the first years that count. Now he’s as strong 
as an OX. 

“J don’t know how you do it, Walter. That case would kill me.” 

“Ha! That’s only half. On good days I have two cases.” 


Yes I can see how it was. Pampered daily with extravagant delicacies. 
What feasts they had! Partridges and pheasant and roast goose, of 
venison that fattest haunch, broiled hams, 120z steaks with creamy 
sauce and spinach. Second helpings wheeled in and downed by the 
basin and the bucketful. Every meal a banquet. When they brought in 
Walter’s food the platters groaned. No one had ever seen such eating. 
Much petted Walter after the tragedy of his mother’s death when he 
was eleven. She went to the lake and drowned herself. Walter’s only 
comfort was Mirabelle, the chambermaid. She did all she could. 

Walter’s father liked to have Mirabelle nearby at mealtimes. She 
assisted in a variety of ways. Frequently she would carve a morsel 
and wave it teasingly between father and son before dropping it into 
one or the other’s gaping maw to great screeches of merriment all 
round. She was kept busy wiping their fingers and mouths and tucking 
in their towels. People were always saying that Walter’s father had a 
‘thing’ for Mirabelle. 


“So give me your opinion, Boots. Advise me. With two cases like 
that, would I do better with a car? Most people say I should get myself 
wheels. ‘Look how you torture yourself! Look at the business you 
must be missing!’ But I'll tell you something, you need more than 
wheels in this job.” 

Walter takes off his spectacles and wipes them with great 
deliberation. 

“In this job you have to push and keep pushing. It’s nothing more 
than that. O it was easier once, before the whole world went upmarket. 
But you still had to push. And I'll tell you something else, I know 
people with cars who get turned away. And they get discouraged. And 
they get sick. And they run home and fall into bed. And car or no car, 
that’s them done for. Not me. Look at this — no lunch, no bus fares, 
nothing, I keep going.” 

Walter is now rolling his head about to loosen up the neck muscles. 
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“You know me, Boots. I only speak about what I know. Look at that 
case. That case would kill you, right? It’s mostly rug samples. That’s 
the worst there is. But most days, as I say, I have two cases like that, 
that’s if I have some bus-fare. If I had three hands I’d have three 
cases. You think I love my work? Don’t be daft. I don’t love my work. 
I should be on holiday like you. But listen. I have never taken a penny 
Social Security in my life. The State doesn’t know I exist. That’s the 
way I like it. It’s a question of principle. Plenty of times I have 
nothing. You know it for a fact. I eat broken biscuits. I drink black tea. 
I’ve done somersaults with hunger up and down these streets. Do I run 
with my hat in my hand to the Social? I could never do it. A question 
of principle.” 

Just then Khaki starts up about how he fucks his enemies - 
sometimes in the mouth and sometimes in the arsehole. Walter looks 
from me to Khaki and back again. 

“This is good company you’re keeping, Boots. You pick up some 
funny people. Is this man shell-shocked or what? It’s the mud of 
Flanders on that coat, no doubt. Looks like puke to me. Making your 
day, is he?” 


The boy had the appetite of thirty hogs. When Walter was at table the 
earth shook. Loud roars of approval from his father as dish after dish 
came under ferocious attack. The results were messy and even 
terrifying. The servants shrank back, hiding their eyes. Only Mirabelle 
kept her composure. She would stay till the boy was sated and lead 
him to the ottoman where he liked to stretch out and be massaged. 

Whenever he saw them like that, the recumbent boy, the son and heir 
on whom he doted, and the selfless Mirabelle ministering to his every 
need, the manufacturer's being was suffused with a wonderful sense of 
the rightness of things: that there were indeed some few shards of 
Justice left in a bleak and bedevilled world. 


Walter throws his left arm over the back of the bench, and the right 
leg over the left. He watches his swinging right brogue. He smoothes 
the grey stubble on his upper lip. 

“I went up to Zammara’s today. First time. Zammara has a reputation 
you know. Not a nice man. No manners. No finesse. You don’t sell 
your personality with Zammara. He doesn’t give a tinker’s turd for 
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your personality — only the goods. He’s a bit of an ogre. Hardly ever 
talks. The best spiel in your repertoire is wasted on him. In fact it only 
get his back up. All the reps know Zammara. They’re terrifed to go 
near him. I’ve listened to all the stories. If your stuff is wrong he kicks 
holes in your suitcase, pushes you out the door, blackballs you for 
good — sine die. Kaput! Time is money with Zammara. You go away 
feeling like a worm, and you never get back in. But I have to take a 
chance. Unpaid bills are piling up — rent, electricity, polltax. My 
stomach is shrinking. I don’t care if he kicks holes in me, never mind 
the suitcase — Zammara is my last hope, kept back for this day, at my 
lowest ebb. The one unturned stone.” 

“Jesus!” I say, putting the can to my mouth, “as bad as that?” 

“Well, you know me, Boots. You know my history. I’ve seen a bit of 
life, the good and the bad. And I’ve been many things in my time but 
never a coward. I’ve braved worse bastards than Zammara and never 
flinched. And even if I am starving, at least I know it’s not because 
fear got the better of me. It’s not because I backed down.” 

“You did right. Walter. What’s a few kicks if you get peace of 
mind?” 


It was plain that the widow-man Crumrush had taken a fancy to 
Mirabelle. He liked to follow her about the house and watch as she 
performed her various chores. He liked it best when she rolled up her 
sleeves — the movements of her bare, deliciously rounded arms 
fascinated and delighted him in ways which, at first, he could hardly 
fathom. But then came that bright morning in early spring when 
Mirabelle went out to beat carpets beneath the master’s window. 

As he watched, the fading dynast became transfixed in all his senses 
— a sudden mysterious kindling of joyful tremors coursed through him, 
and the longer he watched, the more his passion grew, till he was 
utterly overcome by an insane craving which nothing could check. 

It was a fateful day for the House of Crumrush. Later they 
questioned whether the chambermaid was entirely innocent of the 
effect her vigorous charms had on middle-aged gentlemen of the 
better classes. 

It was a question never satisfactorily resolved. Certainly the little 
notes slipped beneath her door in the night — little notes lovingly 
composed and bordering on fairly explicit, net to say crude, 
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intentionality — could ultimately have left her in no doubt as to the 
precise nature of the master’s perverted longings. 


“So I breeze in,” says Walter. “A cheery smile for all and sundry. 
Mr. Happy at your service! The whole emporium turns and stares. 
This young lad with a trolley offers to help. A tall, shapely lady 
dressed all in black is pointed out to me. A Miss Frick, Mr Zammara’s 
personal assistant. She is over by the elevators. She is going through 
some important-looking documents. She has a deeply disdainful look 
on her face. I stride towards her. “Miss Frick, isn’t it? Good morning, 
how are you?’ She looks me up and down. She stares at the suitcase. 
‘I’m sorry,’ she says, ‘Mr Zammara is not available.’ 

“She presses angrily at the button on the wall. The lift comes. We 
both get in. ‘What a pity!’ I say. ‘I was so looking forward to seeing 
him. I have some new lines I know would interest him.’ She stays cold 
and aloof. She finds it easy to disbelieve people. The lift stops at the 
third floor. She gets out. I get out. ‘It’s not his day for seeing reps,’ 
she says. ‘Come in next Monday.’ 

“She sets a brisk pace through Household Furniture with me losing 
ground on the outside. ‘O dear, I shall be in Manchester all day 
Monday, I’m afraid. Won’t be back in this neck of the woods for 
another month at least. And I did promise to look in with these new 
things.’ 

“She stops to parley with a young salesman. He’s at his desk writing 
a receipt. She keeps me in the corner of her eye. I pretend to be 
interested in the workmanship of a cocktail cabinet — a paltry bit of 
junk like everything else in his damned emporium. Then she makes a 
sudden dash for the carpet department, but I’m soon up close once 
again and going good. Members of staff are giving us funny looks. 

“I keep yapping on about new lines not to be missed. Disdain is 
cracking. Irritation is setting in. Now we’re back at the lifts. We’re 
zooming to the basement. ‘Perhaps I could leave some samples in the 
care of your good self — of course they’re rather bulky.” We are 
thundering through Hardware & Electrical. ‘This is hardly a suitable 
time,’ she says. But I sense she’s weakening. I’m destroying her usual 
effect on the underlings. 

“We move into Wallpapers & Paint, neck and neck. I’m stumbling 
and staggering at her elbow, doing a kind of kangaroo hop at tricky 
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corners. I’m just about knackered. It can’t last. Something has to give. 
We hear a titter. That’s it! That’s it! That’s what I was waiting for. 
She stops. Her mouth falls open. She’s disgusted and breathless at the 
same time. She closes her eyes and waves me away from her. ‘All 
right,’ she says, ‘all right. Don’t move from here. I’ll send someone.’ 

“ “TH be here, don’t worry,’ I say. ‘I’m in no rush.’ She gives me a 
long pained look and away she goes, much relieved I’m not following. 
But wait. The man she sends — my God I nearly fell down with the 
shock — it’s McCafferty. My old friend McCafferty. You’ve heard me 
on about McCafferty. My next-door neighbour in West Princes Street. 
Cecil] Ignatius McCafferty, M.A., formerly of University College, 
Dublin — pedagogue and child-molester. I used to visit him in 
Barlinnie. What a stroke of luck!” 


Mirabelle, however, was not all that taken with Crumrush the Elder 
— “that sweaty old goat with the dribbly snout!” as she was wont to 
characterise him in private. Certainly Walter’s father, County 
Councillor and JP, had more to him, in the way of blemish no less 
than adornment, than simply the nose on his face. But not for 
Mirabelle. For Mirabelle the master was his nose — bulbous and pock- 
marked and with little clumps of ginger hair sprouting out of it. All of 
which, let it be said, the easy-going Mirabelle might have pardoned as 
venial: but the pendulous bead of water at the tip stirred in her a wave 
of revulsion which no amount of amiability could have withstood. 

Not even the direful prospect of losing her position at the hall, nor 
even of going to jail at the next assizes, could have induced her to 
answer the night-time summons to the master’s chamber. As a 
consequence the chore invariably passed to the obliging Mrs Goldie, 
the butler’s wife, who acted as housekeeper. She was a diminutive 
lady of quite startling obesity. Her ungainly form was kept shrouded 
in a massive hooded cloak which she wore day and night, indoors and 
out. 

Many a night Mirabelle listened for the swoosh of. that cloak in the 
passage as the housekeeper, in a laboured little trot, made what haste 
she could in the direction of the master. 


“So you scored?” I say, my hopes again taking wing. 
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“Well, maybe. Time will tell. I mean McCafferty’s devious. But just 
look at this,” he adds, taking out a notebook and turning the pages. 
“The biggest order I’ve had this year. A commission, I'd say, 
somewhere in the region of three hundred quid.” 

“Come on, rat face!” Khaki says. 

“The thing is,” Walter goes on, “Zammara has to approve it. If 
McCafferty plays straight we’re ok. I think it scared him a wee bit, me 
turning up like that. I mean, the things I know about the man. One 
careless word overheard in that place and he’s out. He knows that. O 
he’ll do his best to wangle it through. I have faith in McCafferty.” 


It was quite different with the son, though. For it was the bewitching 
Mirabelle, one hot June day with nobody about, who rescued young 
Walter from his obsessive devotion to food, and lifted him clean out of 
his terrible torpor. She admitted him to a world of delights beside 
which all other pastimes seemed as dull as oatmeal. She roused in him 
a hunger for her flesh which stilled all former hungerings. They 
indulged each other’s needs as frequently as opportunity permitted. In 
the night-time their noisy dalliance often reached the ears of the fat 
dwarf as she swooshed past the chambermaid’s door en route for the 
master. 


“When will they pay you?” I ask, fearing the worst. 

“© not for months. But the main thing is this: all going well, I now 
have a foot in the door. They’re only easy dealing with the people they 
deal with. That’s the secret. Thanks to McCafferty I am now one of 
that small select band.” 

“Fine. But what do you do meantime?” 

“T make more calls.” 


However, one day, apprised by the lickspittle butler (set on by the 
awful Mrs Goldie) that Mirabelle had tempted and corrupted the 
young master, and ignited in the boy dark lusts which she gleefully 
and with expert usage gratified nightly in her chamber and sometimes 
in the rushes by the lake on Saturday Afternoons — Crumrush senior 
was stricken to the marrow of his balls, and, with low oaths and 
scurrilous abuse, he vengefully, and in a furious rage, dismissed the 
chambermaid and had her booted out of the stately mansion, leaving 
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to love-lorn Walter, who now had one appetite too many, long nights 
of inconsolable grief as he pined for his lost Mirabelle. 


I offer Walter the remains of the lager. He refuses with a quick little 
shake of the head, giving me a rather pitying look. 

“Never on an empty stomach,” he says, pulling the white hat down 
over his eyes. 


Mirabelle’s successor, a frosty Rechabite of mature years, thoroughly 
vetted and approved by Mrs Goldie, was quickly found. As for Walter, 
it was decided that he should accompany some Crumrush & Co Sales 
Executives to Hamburg for a Trade Fair. It would last three weeks. 

In Hamburg he would extend his acquaintance in the business world, 
pick up invaluable selling experience, improve his German, and at a 
judiciously selected brothel rid himself of his stupid infatuation for the 
slut Mirabelle. It was, in large measure, Mrs Goldie’s plan, evidence 
of the ascendancy which the butler’s wife had now gained over 
Walter's father, for it was no secret, such was his overwhelming 
concern for his son’s good, that old Crumrush could not bear to be 
parted from the boy, not even for a single day. 


“Too bad you didn’t hit him for a fiver when you were at it,” I put in 
snidely, “just to tide you over, like.” 

Walter titters dryly. 

“Just to make an arse of the whole thing, you mean.” 


Yes Walter was pining. All appetite for cooked meat had gone. He had 
grown lean and wan and solitary. He took to wandering aimlessly, or 
so it seemed, about the estate and beyond. He was not infrequently to 
be found loitering on the bleak hillside, a wild look in his eye, uttering 
a weird kind of moan which made the sheep scamper off in alarm. 


“But isn’t that just typical?” Walter is saying. “The man throws me a 
lifeline, and all you can think about is why I didn’t try wheedling a 
fiver out of him. I don’t know why I talk to you.” 


Mirabelle, on the other hand, did not pine. Even had she been of a 
pining disposition, which she certainly was not, cold and hunger 
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would pretty soon have jerked her out of it. As a first necessity she had 
to find employment. But where? With her good name fatally 
besmirched — the Crumrush household had seen to it that every kind of 
evil was laid on her — the gentry spurned her as a domestic, which 
was the only work she knew. Wherever she applied the door was 
slammed in her face. 


“You'd think I was blackmailing him or something.” 

“Well...” 

“Tt was business! Just business! You find that hard to understand, I 
know. That’s your wino mentality coming out. If I thought like that 
I’d be in the gutter like you and the loony here.” 


Sylvester McEntee, however, the proprietor of the Coach and Four, 
was not a man to be swayed by malicious tittle-tattle. If it put pound 
notes in his till, he found he could overcome the common prejudices of 
the county without too much difficulty. At the first sight of Mirabelle 
he knew he’d struck gold. “What we need in this howff,” he had often 
mused, totting up the meagre take after a long day, and thinking 
betimes of his dear wife’s now flattened posteriors, “is. a woman with 
a good bum!” And Mirabeile’s was of a splendour and magnitude the 
equal of which he had not rested a hand on in many a year. 

She was, thought Sylvester, the type of joyous woman who would of a 
certainty draw custom. She was out-going and zesiful and with a 
mischievous eye to delight and beguile any drinker. He also knew he 
would get her cheap, a lass in her shoes being in no position to haggle 
over wages. She did not haggle, and got the job. 


“Maybe you’d like that, ey? Shall I join the odds and sods, the jakies 
and junkies, the shipwrecked and unlovely trashcan brigade? Tell me, 
Boots, would you like that? Me in the mire with you and your Khaki 
friend. Me with my helpful little fiver, and you half-sloshed and him 
as crazed as a cuckoo — sunk in shit, beyond hope, the three of us. 
Wouldn’t that be nice and cosy!” 


It was the reptile butler, Mr Goldie, who spied her there one night, 
about a week later, serving drinks in the snug, laughing and joking 


and clearly a great favourite with the whole clientele — some high 
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nobs among them, men of business and gentlemen farmers. Word 
quickly got to Crumrush and put him in a panic. For him, Mirabelle 
had been as good as dead. He was suddenly reminded of the 
thousand-and-one_ shit-smeared billets-doux he’d pushed under her 
door. What if they were still in her possession? 

And what stories might she not spread regarding other singularities 
of his household, such as the nocturnal jaunts of Mrs Goldie? In the 
Coach and Four Mirabelle would have an eager audience. His 
standing in the county would plummet. The respected burgher would 
bite the dust. For a week he waited in torment for the blackmail 
attempt which the chambermaid was surely planning. He took £5 from 
the safe in his study and that night, dejected and tearful, confided in 
the fat dwarf. 


“Well, ’'m sorry, gentlemen,” Walter chuckles, “I’m really very 
sorry, but I cannot oblige. I am not cut out for it. It so happens I have 
work to do. Yes, WORK!” 


Mrs Goldie sternly reproved the master. What a simpleton he was! 
He must on no account pay her a penny piece. And anyway, it would 
never come to blackmail. That soft fool Mirabelle didn’t have tt in her. 
She would be too busy getting humped. 

It was his nerves getting the better of him. She pointed out that he 
was magistrate as well as a manufacturer. And a_ certain 
establishment’s drinks license might easily be placed under threat. 
Crumrush was quick to get her drift. No publican would risk his 
licence for a barmaid. And for Mirabelle, after the Coach and Four, 
there would now quite definitely be nothing left. She would have to 
flee the county to find work. How simple it all was. How glad he was a 
magistrate! The House of Commons was not beyond him yet. He 
would set the necessary wheels in motion at once. The publican would 
be easy meat. 


“Fuck-bags, the lot o yi!” Khaki yells. 

He turns to Walter. 

“T fuckin know this place. I know where we ur aaright. Dae you?” 
Walter nods and quickly looks away. 
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But before letting her go, the proprietor of the Coach and Four made 
plain to Mirabelle the pressures that had been put on him, and by 
whom, and advised her that, if she ever meant to prosper, she had 
better keep well out of range of that evil bastard in the big house. 
Mirabelle thanked him, and said that such indeed was her plan. And 
so it was, but not quite her whole plan. 


“Fuckin chanty-wrasslers, the lot o yi!” Khaki says, as he cranes 
forward and twists himself round til he’s staring straight up Walter’s 
nose. 

Walter nods solemnly. “I know how you feel.” 

Over Khaki’s hunched shoulders I watch the Jap girl posing for a 
snapshot between the lions at the cenotaph. Definitely one for the 
Tokyo album. - 

Walter is edging away from the crusted vomit on Khaki’s coat. 

Khaki twirls a finger in the air. “This place!” he growls, “this place! 
Dae you know where we ur?” 

Walter looks about him with comic exaggeration. 

“This place?” says Walter. “Why, if I mistake not, this is the 
Merchant City — reborn!” 

“Naw, this,” says Khaki, in a sing-song, whinnying snarl, “this is the 
fuckin balmy cane!” 


Mirabelle bade farewell to the publican McEntee, took up her 
suitcase and stepped across the street to the railway station where she 
consulted the irascible station-master, Sloan, from whom she enquired 
the times of trains going to the city. Sloan, the last remaining member 
of a tiny religious sect which had failed to take root in the county, was 
a recluse. A long, lean individual, he had a fairly low opinion of 
human beings in general, and a particular contempt for human beings 
who couldn’t read time-tables. All he asked was to be left in peace to 
cultivate cabbages in his nearby allotment. If he had on occasion to 
wave a flag and blow a whistle, well, so be it, that was his cross in 
life, and it paid his wages. He wasn’t paid to be polite and he didn’t 
care if the whole world knew it. 

So judge of Mirabelle’s surprise when she found this old sour-puss, 
the disobliging Sloan, bubbling over with generous impulses. He 
invited her up to his living-quarters, a comfy little parlour above the 
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ticket office, his “den” as he called it, where he kept the master 
timetable, or so he said. He supplied her with all the information she 
needed and stacks that she didn’t. He offered her tea and some 
buttered scones, home-baked, he assured her, after his mother’s 
recipe; his only weakness. He showed her a faded photograph of his 
mother, a lady of resolute countenance, seated with the Good Book 
spread open before her, and staring, with more than a hint of 
repugnance, Mirabelle thought, at the small boy standing at her knee 
— a sprightly aspirant with more scamp then seraph looking out of 
him. His poor mother was now with the Lord. Then he played a few 
records on his wind-up gramophone — Gospel songs about a good 
time not far off. He knew all the songs by heart, and shouted out every 
other line before the tenor got to sing it. He made frantic signals to 
Mirabelle to join in, which she did, feeling very foolish, and Sloan 
clapped his hands with delight. 

After a while Mirabelle had to interrupt these proceedings and ask if 
he would be kind enough to look after her suitcase while she 
transacted some urgent business in the village. He said it was against 
regulations for the station-master to take in luggage as the railway 
accepted no responsibility for loss or damage; but, as a special favour 
to her, he would be glad to make an exception and was, in fact, only 
too happy to be of service no matter what. Then with a lewd smirk he 
added that he had a pretty good idea what her urgent business would 
be. Mirabelle smiled and ate the scone and drank the tea as Sloan, 
kneeling by her chair, put his hand up her skirt. Mirabelle said it was, 
unfortunately, business that could not wait and had to be attended to 
immediately, but when she returned, if there was time, she might be 
able to relieve him, by one means or another, of his heavy burden, and 
he should not lose heart. 


“IT know, I know,” Walter says. “It’s a point of view. Balmy it might 
well be. But I for one would rather be up the pole than down the 
stank!” 


On the six-mile bus ride out to the Crumrush estate Mirabelle’s 
mood surprised her. She had anticipated tremors and palpitations in 
the course of this journey, and blind panic when she came in sight of 
the lodge gates. Now it was happening for real, her mood was easy, 
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even buoyant. She could smile at the thought of Mr Sloan: seeing him 
like the boy in the picture, hungry for his mother’s buttered scones; 
and hungry still. And yet the episode at the railway station had hurt 
her deeply. If her ill repute had reached as far as the hermit Sloan, it 
was indeed time she was out of it. 

They wanted her out and she would go. But they would have to pay a 
price. Her heart leapt at the thought. Poor Mirabelle capable of 
exacting a price! It was a feeling she could get to like. 

The hour was strange to Mirabelle. It was unusual for her to be out 
and about in the middle of the day. The big world with its busy people 
and their homely doings all semmed to Mirabelle, at that strange 
hour, to be only very faintly familiar, only faintly human, even. Of 
course she knew these people. They were neighbours, a safe and 
couthie lot. She knew all about them, where they were going to and 
coming from, and who was doing what to whom. Just for a moment it 
was like the clockwork peep-show she'd seen as a child. The same 
dreary scene over and over till your pennies ran out. All these serious 
people going here and there, and back and forth, the strutting 
gallants, the angelic girls, and near them the drab pensioners 
queuing, smiling, like in a safe and happy dream. She had fallen from 
that sleepy world. 

So not bothering to look any more. Detached now, and glad to be so, 
as the bus raced on. Journeying now with the scent of Crumrush in 
her nostrils, and that nice feeling rising up again — the feeling she 
could get to like, glad to have found it. 


“Just think back to what we were,” says Walter. “Nothing but a 
crumbling, shitty little cesspit. A malignancy. A smelly, ugly rat-hole 
of the defeated and debased. This smiling face, even if it is a bit half- 
witted, is surely an improvement. 


Mirabelle made her way into the Crumrush estate through adjoining 
woodland which, at the rear of the house, came up almost to the 
gardens. She noted the small blue motor car parked in the main 
driveway — Mr Mallet’s, young Walter’s tutor. She moved round 
further to the rear of the turreted mansion and close enough, though 
still in the shelter of the trees, to have a perfect view of the window as 
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well as the doorway that led to the servants’ staircase. As dusk 
approached, and lights were switched on and off in various rooms, 
Mirabelle, knowing the run of the house, could plot the whereabouts 
of the occupants with a fair degree of exactitude. 

The master had moved out of his study and into the bedroom, then 
returned to the study for a moment or two before re-entering the 
bedroom where he would rest before dinner. Walter would be in the 
library with Mallet. The butler and Mrs Goldie had come downstairs. 

They would be having their early-evening break, sipping the master’s 
Madeira and trading stories about the “wrong ’uns” they’d had to 
deal with in their time. Having each spent a lifetime in service, ever 
abject and ever vigilant, they had wide experience of “wrong ‘uns”’. 

The thought made Mirabelle smile. She knew the kind of mauling 
they would subject her to, the venom they'd expend on her till she was 
mush. All their stories ended the same way. Getting kicked out was the 
end of “wrong ’uns”’, they never came back. 

She had her eyes on Walter’s window, still in darkness, when the 
door opened and Mallet stepped out, a bald little man with his hat in 
his hand. He looked right and left, and up and down, then turned 
about and, to Mirabelle’s astonishment, peed copiously up against the 
manor wall. After that he moved slowly up the gravel path to the drive 
where his little blue car awaited him. 

Just as Mallet drove away, the light went on in Walter's room, and 
Mirabelle slipped quickly through the garden and entered the house. 
She could hear voices in the pantry below as they prepared the 
evening banquet. Treading warily on the creaking steps, she mounted 
the staircase to the second floor. She reached Walter’s door without 
mishap, turned the handle and went in. 


“Or at least an improvement from my point of view,” says Walter, a 
friendly hand on Khaki’s shoulder to hold him off. “I speak, you 
understand, not as a native of the place, although I’ve been here, on 
and off, for close to forty years. Unlike your good self I had no early 
inurement in squalor and degradation. It was a hard slog for me to 
acclimatise myself. I was born to something quite different.” 


It was now, only now, in the fevered embrace of her young lover, that 
Mirabelle might have faltered. The boy was consumed with joy. He 
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clung to her. He wept. He babbled. He twined her hair round his 
fingers. He poked the dimples in her cheeks. He was entirely hers, to 
do with as she liked, which was exactly as she knew it would be and 
suited her purpose perfectly. At the same time, his utier helplessness 
made her uneasy. She could see he was afraid of her and what she 
could do to him. Having lost her once, he was terrified of it ever 
happening again, and at odd moments, as Mirabelle was quick to 
notice, his face clouded over with dread. 

The boy quivered as she nestled him. She might have faltered. Far 
from exacting a price, she could, for all she knew, be paying one, and 
a very heavy one, in linking her fate to Walter’s. But she had come too 
far to back off now. 


“For me,” says Walter, “a slum was just stench and putrefaction. 
For you, it was home and kindergarten. I quite see why you miss it. 
Personally, these streets used to terrify me, just as now, with all these 
new changes, all this high-class living, they obviously terrify you. But 
I have good news for you, my friend. You’l] get used to it. You'll 
even get to love it. Yes, love it!” 


Mirabeile threw open the doors of a cupboard, rammaged about and 
came out with a small canvas hold-all. She looked at Walter. He might 
easily be a handsome enough man in a year or two, once he got free of 
this place. 

He would be strong too, she could see that, once he got some real 
work to do. Why not? In the village she’d seen quarrymen not half 
Walter’s size. In a year or two there would be no stopping him. The 
thought eased her mind. 

They sat on the bed together and Mirabelle said he must pay close 
attention to what she had to say. In a few minutes they were going 
away together, far away, and would not be parted again, but to do 
that, and to do it right, they needed money, quite a lot of money, and 
she knew, and he knew, that in his father’s study there was a safe, and 
in the safe was a whole heap of money, and if Walter could get hold of 
the key to the safe, which she knew, and he knew, his father kept about 
him on his person, in one or other of his pockets, Walter could fill this 
— the hold-all — with all the money in the safe and fetch it back here to 
Mirabelle, without his father or anybody else being any the wiser, and 
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they would be off together in a trice! She handed him the hold-all, 
opened the door and pushed him out. 

Five minutes later he returned, all smiles, the hold-all well weighted. 
“Did you remember to close the safe?” asked Mirabelle. Walter 
nodded. “And return the key?” Walter looked hurt. “I did everything 
— just the way you said.” She took him by the hand. They made their 
way downstairs unseen, unheard. They went out through the woods, 
the way Mirabelle had come. Before the bus arrived, Mirabelle 
handed Walter some change for his fare, and on boarding they took 
separate seats, as arranged, with Mirabelle in charge of the bag. 

At the railway station, Sloan looked sick with disappointment when 
he saw her with Walter in tow. But catching something in Mirabelle’s 
glance, his hopes revived, and all three quickly repaired to Sloan's 
“den” upstairs. 

In the hour or so before their train was due, Walter sipped some tea 
and munched a couple of buttered scones and played records on the 
gramophone, and Mirabelle relieved Sloan, two or three times, of his 
heavy burden — thus, she hoped, and she wasn’t wrong, ensuring his 
silence should any inquiries be made concerning his two guests in the 
days that followed. 

And Mirabelle and Walter got clean away. 


“Youll see, you'll see,” shouts Walter. “However badly it treats you, 
one day you’ll cease to notice. One day, quite suddenly, you’ll feel at 
home. It’s only my adopted city, remember — adopted, I may say, 
rather more from necessity than choice — but I got used to it, I got to 
love it, yes even the old slums, even the rat- and bug-ridden tenement, 
even the single-end with the stairhead loo, and the TB and the rickets 
and the scabies, and Dixon’s Blazes belching out its filth, and all those 
tiny white coffins one used to see. O yes, I got used to it. I soon got 
into the swing of things. It'll be the same for you. It’s only a matter of 
time. If it doesn’t kill you first, that is. You have to make sure it 
doesn’t kill you first. That above all.” 

Khaki recoils sharply. “Kill me?” 

Walter tried to backtrack. “No, no, what I mean is... ” 

Khaki gets to his feet, looks about him anxiously, takes a few paces 
up and down, and comes back and stands over us, his head inclined 
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heavily to one side. He is swinging his arms up and down from the 
elbow. “Kill me?” 

“You could be a waiter,’ Walter puts in quickly. “Do you know that? 
They can make anybody into a waiter. It’s the coming thing, [Jl tell 
you. Yes, mark my words, with all these tourists and everything this 
town will very soon need all the waiters it can get. So don’t be so 
depressed. Pick yourself up, man. I can see a time coming when we'll 
all be waiters. Get yourself a tie. They can make anybody into a 
waiter, believe me. I was in catering once myself —’ he turns to me — 
“did Tever tell you?” 

“PJ eat the bastards!” says Khaki, stomping away from us. “I'll 
fuckin eat them!” 

“Sure I was,” Walter runs on, “that other time when things were bad. 
No work anywhere. I was in the Beresford. Now that was an hotel, 
boy! The best in Glasgow. It was classy. I was in the kitchen. 
Assistant cook, would you believe? Put on two stone inside a month, 
and half of Glasgow dying of malnutrition! Of course they didn’t take 
on just anybody, no, no. Someone had to speak for you. Even a 
kitchen porter needed three references. But I was all right. My dear 
late wife worked there many, many years. A well-respected lady. One 
word from her and...” 

Khaki is slouching in the middle of the Square, going this way, then 
that. People are making long detours to avoid him. He is growling, 
baring his teeth. From the pavement a young cop has noticed him. The 
cop, in shirt sleeves, is coming up behind him at a very leisurely pace. 

Suddenly Khaki stiffens, looks up, jerks his shoulders back and 
marches purposefully out of the square. 

“Your friend’s gone,” says Walter, fanning himself with his hat. “He 
sobered up pretty quick.” 

He wipes his face and neck and replaces the hat at a sensible angle. 
“By jeez, it’s hot, ey?” 

He takes a grip on his suitcase. The three Jap tourists come over and 
squeeze onto the bench. Walter stands up and takes a deep inhalation 
of air. 

“That’s nice. That’s a nice breeze.” 

People in dark glasses are going past. They wear Hawaiian shirts and 
Bermuda shorts. They have white training shoes on their feet. 
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I close my eyes again, turning my face to the summer sky. There 
should be palm trees, one imagines. 


Donald Anderson 


Educashun! Educashun! Educashun! 


Whit a stinker of a topic, for someone who has taken early retirement 
from teaching, to be asked to contribute to the latest Workless Country 
forum. At last, after escaping from the chalk face, it’s time for others 
to continue the class war against the weans and leave me in peace tae 
fight the class war agin their parents in Her Majesty’s Loyal, Royal, 
Imperia] Labour Party, who are determined to destroy the traditional 
Scottish working class respect for free, public education. 

As someone who left school at 15 to enter Yoonie in his thirties it 
was easy to see through the toytown revolutionary student leaders. 
One did not need crystal balls to predict that they would grow up to be 
full time Labour careerists sticking it to the working class. My years 
of heid banging as a shop steward, where I learnt that the workers 
had to spend more time fighting the bosses’ full time, well-heeled, 
mouthpieces in the Tame Unions than their bosses themselves, taught 
me that at least. 

My last factory job culminated in a six week strike where the workers 
were chucked out on the stones and the factory removed, lock, stock 
and barrel, with full Union enthusiastic co-operation, to England. I 
challenge any British Nationalist, sorry “Inter”nationalist “leftie” to 
quote me one instance where the Union, Labour Hacks, trendy middle 
class “Revolutionary” this or “Workers” that groupies, or English 
factory workers have ever demanded that the work, contracts, 
machinery, plant, etc, should be blacked and prevented from being 
moved out of the country (Scotland). Did they ever support demands 
for parity of wages and conditions for the Scottish workers in the same 
public and private industries and services? 

During the six week strike at Pilkington’s Fibreglass factory there 
was no shortage of trendy Sloan Rangers selling their “revolutionary” 
papers outside the Pilkington gates of poor Possilpark, now more 
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editor had refused to publish his work without speech marks, his work was reinstated, 
but he was never again published in NWS. One wonders what those writers reply on 
their reading and lecture tours when asked why they no longer use speech marks. 
Works for future publication include his translation of The Complete Works of Arthur 
Rimbaud, A Knife on a Country Road, The Doleful and 3 Beautiful stories. He scatters 
big medicine, the word... You know what the word is, don’t you? 

Dee Rimbaud: it is not just about aspiring to the sublime, but something to do with the 
twisted pleasure of pain/catharsis is about burning/better to burn than drown in 
mediocrity/this sentiment is not just my own/it is a universal archetype which speaks to 
the viscera, spirit and soul/everyone understands this deep inside/most folk try to ignore 
il/prefer an ignoble life saturated in platitudes/those of us who nurture the wee embers 
burning inside desire the apocalyptic/that’s why we write/we want to spread the fire... 
Bill Robertson: From a mining family, brought up in the pit rows of Fife. He was chief 
reporter and then features editor of the Daily Record in the 1960s and ’70s. Later he was 
one of the editorial team that launched the Sunday Standard. For the past 15 years he 
has freelanced, covering Glasgow City Council on a daily basis for the national press 
and TV. 

Fr. Willy Slavin: RC Chaplain in HMP Barlinnic 1982-1992 and formerly co-ordinator 
of the Scottish Drugs Forum. He is an educational psychologist and currently consultant 
to a programme for juvenile drug users in Notre Dame Family Centre’s adolescent unit 
in Downhill, Glasgow. 

Derick Thomson: Writes in Gaelic as Ruaraidh MacThomais and has published widely 
in Gaelic and English, including An Introduction to Gaelic Poetry, The Companion to 
Gaelic Scotland and sevén collections of poetry. His Collected Poems, Creachadh na 
Clarsaich / Plundering the Harp, and his latest collection Meall Garbh / The Ragged 
Mountain, are both available from Gairm Publications, Glasgow. 

Jeff Torrington: Published in various magazines and anthologies. His novel Swing 
Hammer Swing won the Whitbread Prize, followed by The Devils Carousel, both 
published by Secker and Warburg. Currently working on two novels including Go 
Down Laughing. 

Richie Venton: Scottish Socialist Party trade union organiser and West of Scotland 
organiser. 

Les Ward: Author of and contributor to a number of reports and articles on various 
animal welfare/protection matters. He is the Director of Advocates for Animals, 
Assistant Secretary, St. Andrew Animal Fund, Member of the Home Secretary's 
Animal Procedures Committee, Founder of The Boyd Group on animal experiments, 
Trustee of Lord Houghton Memorial Fund, Marchig Animal Welfare Trust and Patron 
of Felix Cat Rescue. 
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Bill Williams: Printer and publisher based in the North East of Scotland. His arts free 
sheet, ArtWork, prides itself on eschewing any form of public or private patronage. 
Earlier ventures have included the weekly radical Glasgow News and the original 
community newspaper The Gorbals View. He was principal agitator in the STORM 
campaign to fight the madness of rail privatisation and is planning a millennium protest 
against the dominance of Lottery funding in the arts and so much more of our public 
life. 

James D. Young: Socialist historian, writer and speaker. Contributor to various 
magazines, anthologies and newspapers including The Herald, Irish Post and Times 
Educational Supplement. Was Reader in History at Stirling University. Publications 
include The Rousing of the Scottish Working Class (Croom Helm, 1979), Women and 
Popular Struggles (Mainstream, 1985), Making Trouble (Clydeside Press, 1987). 
Forthcoming books include The World of CLR. James: The Unfragmented Vision, 
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